


KANE, THOMAS L. 

A courageous friend of the Latter-day Saints, 
Thomas Leiper Kane was born in Philadelphia on 
January 27, 1822. His great-grandfather John Kane 
(O’Kane) came to America from Ireland before the 
American Revolution. John’s grandson John Kintz- 
ing Kane married June Duval Leiper, and they 
became the parents of Thomas L. Kane. 

After completing his college training in Phila¬ 
delphia in 1840, Thomas studied in England. Re¬ 
turning to America, he studied law under his 
father’s direction and was admitted to the Pennsyl¬ 
vania bar in 1846. Then came a period of service 
with the U.S. Army, following which he became 
known as Colonel Kane. 

Kane’s introduction to the Mormon cause 
came in his native Philadelphia at a conference 
in May 1846 held under the direction of Jesse C. 
Little, presiding elder in the East, who was solic¬ 
iting support for the Latter-day Saints’ west¬ 
ward migration. Colonel Kane gave Little help¬ 
ful letters of recommendation and later joined 
him in Washington, D.C., where they called on the 
secretary of state, secretary of war, and President 
James K. Polk. As a result of their negotiations, the 
United States agreed to enlist a battalion of 500 
LDS men to serve in the campaign against Mexico 
(see mormon battalion). 

Later, after carrying government dispatches 
to Fort Leavenworth, Kane rejoined Little in the 


Mormon camp on the Missouri, where he became 
seriously ill with pulmonary tuberculosis. The 
Saints nursed him back to health, and during his 
long convalescence he abandoned plans for a politi¬ 
cal career and decided to devote himself to help¬ 
ing the Latter-day Saints and other downtrodden 
people. The Saints later named their principal 
Iowa settlement Kanesville (present-day council 
bluffs) in recognition of his service. Although 
he was not a member of the Church, Colonel 
Kane received a patriarchal blessing from 
the Church’s patriarch, John Smith, an uncle of 
Joseph smith. This blessing furnished encourage¬ 
ment, and it also provided a bond with the 
Saints. 

Kane rendered his most significant service by 
assisting the Saints during the Utah War. Respond¬ 
ing to reports from federal officials in Utah, Presi¬ 
dent James Buchanan ordered the utaii expedi¬ 
tion of 2,500 U.S. Army troops to Utah. Traveling 
under the alias of Dr. Osborne, supposedly a bota¬ 
nist from Philadelphia, Dr. Kane came to Utah in 
1858 and served as a mediator. He succeeded in 
convincing the newly appointed territorial gover¬ 
nor, Alfred Cumming, that the Saints were not in a 
state of rebellion, and helped arrange a solution to 
the conflict that avoided a violent confrontation 
and preserved the peace. 

Colonel Kane continued for many years as a 
friend and political adviser to the Saints. He pro¬ 
moted UTAH STATEHOOD in the nation’s capital 
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Thomas Leiper Kane (1822-1883) was known for his phi¬ 
lanthropy. He helped those in prison and was kind to the 
Quakers. He was a loyal friend to the Latter-day Saints 
for almost forty years. 


throughout the 1850s and defended the Church, 
its leaders, and its interests at every opportunity. 
After outstanding service in the Civil War, Kane 
was promoted to major general. In 1872 he and his 
wife, Elizabeth, spent the winter in Utah. They 
traveled throughout the territory and stayed as 
guests of Brigham young at his winter home in 
St. George. 

When Brigham Young died in 1877, Kane re¬ 
turned to Utah to express his sorrow and to assure 
the Church of his continued support. Upon Kane’s 
death in 1883, Church leaders eulogized him for 
his staunch friendship and assistance. Today the 
Church helps maintain as a historic site the 
Thomas L. Kane Memorial Chapel, in Kane, 
Pennsylvania, where Kane is buried. 
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KEYS OF THE PRIESTHOOD 

The keys of the priesthood refer to the right to 
exercise power in the name of Jesus Christ or to 
preside over a priesthood function, quorum, or 
organizational division of the Church. Keys are 
necessary to maintain order and to see that the 
functions of the Church are performed in the 
proper time, place, and manner. They are given by 
the laying on of hands in an ordination or setting 
apart by a person who presides and who holds the 
appropriate keys at a higher level. Many keys were 
restored to men on earth by heavenly messengers 
to the Prophet Joseph SMITH and Oliver 
COWDERY. 

The keys of the kingdom of God on earth are 
held by the apostles. The president of the 
church, who is the senior apostle, holds all the 
keys presently on earth and presides over all the 
organizational and ordinance work of the Church 
(D&C 107:8-9, 91-92). He delegates authority by 
giving the keys of specific offices to others (D&C 
124:123). Only presiding priesthood officers (in¬ 
cluding General Authorities, stake presidents, 
mission presidents, temple presidents, bishops, 
branch presidents, and quorum presidents) hold 
keys pertaining to their respective offices. Latter- 
day Saints distinguish between holding the priest¬ 
hood and holding keys to direct the work of the 
priesthood: one does not receive additional priest¬ 
hood when one is given keys (Joseph F. Smith, IE 
4 [Jan. 1901]:230). 

The Prophet Joseph Smith taught that “the 
fundamental principles, government, and doctrine 
of the Church are vested in the keys of the king¬ 
dom” (TP/S, p. 21). “The keys have to be brought 
from heaven whenever the Gospel is sent”; they 
are revealed to man under the authority of adam, 
for he was the first to be given them when he was 
given dominion over all things. They have come 
down through the dispensations OF the gospel 
to prophets, including noah, abraham, moses, 
ELIJAH; to PETER, James, and JOHN; and to Joseph 
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The First Presidency (1910-1918). Left to right: Anthon H. Lund, President Joseph F. Smith, 
Charles W. Penrose. The keys of the priesthood are held by the apostles; as the senior apostle, 
the President of the Church exercises all those keys and presides over the Church. 


Smith and the designated prophets of the latter 
days (HC 3:385-87). Keys to perform or preside 
over various priesthood functions were bestowed 
upon Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery by JOHN 
THE BAPTIST (see AARONIC PRIESTHOOD: 
RESTORATION OF AARONIC PRIESTHOOD), by 
Peter, James, and John (see melchizedek 
PRIESTHOOD: RESTORATION OF MELCHIZEDEK 
priesthood), and by Moses, Elias, and Elijah in 
the Kirtland Temple (see doctrine and 
COVENANTS: SECTIONS 109-110). 

Many types of keys are mentioned in the 
scriptures of the Church (see AID, pp. 409-13). 
Jesus Christ holds all the keys. Joseph Smith re¬ 
ceived the keys pertaining to the RESTORATION OF 
THE GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST (D&C 6:25-28; 
28:7; 35:18), and through him the FIRST 
PRESIDENCY holds the “keys of the kingdom,” in¬ 
cluding the sealing ordinances (D&C 81:1-2; 
90:1-6; 110:16; 128:20; 132:19). Specific mention 
of certain keys and those who hold them include 
the following: The quorum of the twelve 
APOSTLES exercises the keys “to open the door by 
the proclamation of the gospel of Jesus Christ” in 
all the world (D&C 107:35; 112:16; 124:128). Adam 
holds “the keys of salvation under the counsel and 
direction of the Holy One,” and “the keys of the 
universe” (D&C 78:16; TPJS, p. 157); Moses, “the 
keys of the gathering of Israel” (D&C 110:11); 
Elias, the keys to bring to pass “the restoration of 
all things” (D&C 27:6); and Elijah, “the keys of the 


power of turning the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the hearts of the children to the fa¬ 
thers” (D&C 27:9). Holders of the Melchizedek 
Priesthood are said to have “the keys of the 
Church,” “the key of knowledge,” and “the keys of 
all the spiritual blessings of the church” (D&C 
42:69; 84:19; 107:18), while belonging to the Aa- 
ronic Priesthood are “the keys of the ministering of 
angels, and of the gospel of repentance, and of bap¬ 
tism by immersion for the remission of sins” (D&C 
13:1; 84:26). All these stewardships will eventu¬ 
ally be delivered back into the hands of Jesus 
Christ (TPJS, p. 157). 
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KIMBALL, IIEBER C. 

Heber Chase Kimball was First Counselor in the 
FIRST presidency of the Church from December 
5, 1847, until his death in 1868. One of the fore¬ 
most men in the early years of the Church, along 
with the Prophet Joseph smith and Brigham 
young, Heber marched in Zion’s camp in 1834, 
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Heber C. Kimball’s residence (center) in Salt Lake City in the block northeast of Temple 
Square. This 1864 photograph also shows the wall around Temple Square (left), the Tithing 
Office inside Brigham Young’s enclosure (right), and Indian tents outside the old city wall (top 
right). Photographer: C. R. Savage. 


was ordained one of the original members of the 
QUORUM of THE twelve apostles in 1835, and 
experienced the spiritual manifestations that at¬ 
tended the dedication of the kirtland temple in 
1836. He served two missions to Great Britain, in 
1837-1838 and 1839-1841 (see missions of the 

TWELVE TO THE BRITISH ISLES). Blunt, honest, 
loyal, and believing, Heber served the struggling 
Church well when steadfastness was among the 
most needed qualities. This is reflected in Joseph 
Smith’s saying, “Of the Twelve Apostles chosen in 
Kirtland, . . . there have been but two [who have 
not] lifted their heel against me—namely Brigham 
Young and Heber C. Kimball” (HC 5:412). 

Heber C. Kimball was born June 14, 1801, 
near Sheldon, Vermont, to Solomon F. and Anna 
Spaulding Kimball. In 1811 the family moved to 
western New York, where, after scanty schooling, 
young Heber became a potter. He grew to be a 
physically impressive man, six feet tall and weigh¬ 
ing more than two hundred pounds, barrel¬ 
chested, and dark-eyed. He married Vilate Murray 
in 1822. He, his friend Brigham Young, and their 
wives joined the Church in 1832, after a two-year 
period of inquiry, and in 1833 they moved to 
Church headquarters in kirtland, Ohio. 


In 1837 Elder Kimball received an assignment 
from the Prophet Joseph Smith to lead a group of 
missionaries to England. As the ship arrived in 
Liverpool, Kimball leapt ashore, thus becoming 
the first Latter-day Saint in Europe. His simplicity 
and spirit suited the men and women who heard 
him preach, and within a week nine persons 
sought baptism. On the morning of the baptism, 
Elder Kimball and his companions reported they 
experienced an attack by evil spirits, whom they 
saw distinctly in their room. Calling on God, they 
received deliverance from the dark power. 
Through their efforts groups of hundreds of Eng¬ 
lish converts, commencing in 1840, began sailing 
to the United States to be with the main body of 
the Church. 

After a year Elder Kimball returned to the 
United States and to Missouri, where the Saints 
experienced persecution. While Joseph Smith sat 
imprisoned in the liberty jail (Missouri), Heber 
and Brigham Young organized the removal of ap¬ 
proximately 12,000 LDS refugees to Illinois. 

When the Prophet Joseph Smith rejoined the 
Saints in Illinois and established nauvoo on the 
Mississippi River, Elder Kimball prepared to re¬ 
turn to England. On the appointed day he and 
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Brigham Young took their leave from sick wives, 
each with a new baby, and were themselves so ill 
they had to be lifted into the wagon. Elder Kimball 
was gone from home for almost two years, until 
1841. 

Kimball participated in the building of the 
Nauvoo Temple and received the temple ordi¬ 
nances. Joseph Smith taught him privately that 
God required him to enter into plural 
marriage. After initial resistance, Elder Kimball 
married Sarah Noon. His anguish at keeping this 
secret from Vilate ended when she told him that 
the Lord had shown her that plural marriage was 
right, and that she accepted his participation in it. 
Kimball married a total of forty-three women (in 
many cases a caretaking rather than an intimate 
relationship), and by seventeen of them he had 
sixty-five children. He perceived his plural mar¬ 
riages as a religious obligation; Vilate accepted the 
other wives as sisters. Heber G. Kimball’s grand¬ 
son Spencer W. kimball was President of the 
Church from 1973 to 1985. 



Daguerreotype of Heber C. Kimball (1801-1868). One 
of the original Quorum of the Twelve Apostles ordained 
February 14, 1835, he served as first counselor to Presi¬ 
dent Brigham Young from 1847 until 1868. Photograph, 
c. 1853, attributed to Marsena Cannon. 


After Joseph Smith’s assassination in 1844, 
Church leadership was carried forth by the Quo¬ 
rum of the Twelve Apostles under its president, 
Brigham Young. Elder Kimball stood next in lead¬ 
ership. The Saints soon had to abandon their 
homes in Nauvoo and flee to the Great Basin. 

The brutal trek across Iowa, temporary settle¬ 
ment in Winter Quarters, and the pioneer journey 
of 1847 to the Great Salt Lake Valley occurred 
under Brigham Young’s supervision, with Kimball 
as his assistant. In December 1847, at Kanesville 
(Council Bluffs, Iowa), the First Presidency was 
organized, with Brigham Young as president and 
Heber C. Kimball and Willard Richards as his 
counselors. In summer 1848 President Kimball 
led one of three large companies of Saints to the 
Salt Lake Valley, where he established his families 
and supported them by farming, ranching, milling, 
freighting, and Church and civic administration. 

The organization of Utah Territory in 1850 
brought hostile federal appointees, but since the 
population was predominantly LDS, Church lead¬ 
ers had de facto control ol the legislature. Heber 
served as leader of the legislature. Friction be¬ 
tween the federally appointed judges and the 
Latter-day Saints led to U.S. President James Bu¬ 
chanan’s sending federal troops to suppress a sup¬ 
posed “rebellion” of the Mormons. President Kim¬ 
ball helped direct the resistance. 

A notably outspoken preacher, President 
Kimball often urged self-sufficiency, resistance to 
the corrupting influences of the larger society, and 
faithfulness to the kingdom of God. He frequently 
used metaphors from his experience as a potter. 
He prophesied accurately many times, including a 
prediction that Parley P. Pratt would go on a mis¬ 
sion to Toronto, Canada, and find a people pre¬ 
pared for his message. He likewise prophesied that 
from there the gospel would spread to England. 
He correctly predicted that Pratt’s invalid wife 
would bear him a son, even though the couple had 
been childless for ten years (Whitney, p. 135). He 
also prophesied to hungry pioneers in early 1849 
that “in less than one year there will be plenty of 
clothes and everything that we shall want sold at 
less than St. Louis prices” (Kimball, 1981, p. 190). 
That summer, people traveling to the California 
gold fields dumped their excess supplies and 
equipment on the market in Salt Lake City and the 
prophecy was true. 

President Kimball also shouldered special re¬ 
sponsibility for the British mission and for all tern- 
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pie ordinances. His journals constitute important 
sources of Church history. 

Heber C. Kimball died June 22, 1868, from 
the effects of a carriage accident, ending thirty-six 
years of unexcelled, dependable service to the 
Church. 
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KIMBALL, SARAH GRANGER 

Sarah Melissa Granger Kimball (1818-1898) was 
founder of the Ladies’ Society of Nauvoo, a suffra¬ 
gist, an advocate of women’s rights, ward relief 
society president for forty years, and a strong 
presence in the history of The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints for much of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Described by one of her associates 
as possessing “the courage to say what she 
thought,” Sarah Kimball labored for the advance¬ 
ment of women, arguing that “education and agita¬ 
tion are our best weapons of warfare” ( Woman’s 
Exponent 20 [1 May 1892]: 159 and 18 [15 Feb. 
1890]: 139, respectively). Such militancy was tem¬ 
pered, however, by her strong commitment to the 
Church and her loyalty to its leaders. Indeed, she 
saw little discrepancy between her devotion to the 
Church and her dedication to women’s rights, 
since Joseph smith’s “turning of the key” of power 
to women in 1842 had, in her view, led to the be¬ 
ginnings of the national women’s rights movement. 

Born December 29, 1818, in Phelps, New 
York, to Oliver and Lydia Dibble Granger, Sarah 
joined the Church and moved with her family to 
KIRTLAND, OHIO, in 1833 at age fifteen. While she 
did not detail her own conversion, a dramatic vi¬ 
sion of the Book of Mormon prophet moroni 2 ex¬ 
perienced by her father made a lasting impression 
on her. She, however, was never content to live 
vicariously, either intellectually or spiritually. She 
was one of the twenty-three women known to 
have attended Joseph Smith’s school of ti-ie 
PROPHETS in Kirtland, and she later urged the in¬ 


clusion of substantive courses of study in her ward 
Relief Society, delivered strong addresses ex¬ 
pounding doctrine, and spoke in tongues. 

Perhaps most significant in her early adult¬ 
hood was her formation of the Ladies’ Society of 
Nauvoo, the antecedent of the Relief Society. Mar¬ 
ried at age twenty-one to Hiram Kimball, a 
wealthy Nauvoo merchant who later converted to 
the Church, she sought to help build the kingdom 
of God, which the Saints then saw as embodied in 
Nauvoo, especially in the temple. She and her 
seamstress, a Miss (Margaret?) Cook, determined 
to sew shirts for the temple workmen and subse¬ 
quently invited other women to join forces with 
them in a ladies’ society. When they approached 
Joseph Smith for his approval of the society’s con¬ 
stitution, written by Eliza R. SNOW, he stated that 
although the constitution was excellent, the Lord 
wanted the women organized “under the priest¬ 
hood after the pattern of the priesthood. ” Accord¬ 
ing to Sarah Kimball’s recollection, Joseph contin¬ 
ued, “The Church was never perfectly organized 



Sarah Melissa Granger Kimball (1818-1898), founder of 
a Nauvoo women’s group, the precursor of the Relief 
Society, and president of the Utah Woman Suffrage As¬ 
sociation. Photograph c. 1890, C. M. Bell. 
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sion of the Book of Mormon prophet moroni 2 ex¬ 
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clusion of substantive courses of study in her ward 
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pounding doctrine, and spoke in tongues. 

Perhaps most significant in her early adult¬ 
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Nauvoo, the antecedent of the Relief Society. Mar¬ 
ried at age twenty-one to Hiram Kimball, a 
wealthy Nauvoo merchant who later converted to 
the Church, she sought to help build the kingdom 
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Nauvoo, especially in the temple. She and her 
seamstress, a Miss (Margaret?) Cook, determined 
to sew shirts for the temple workmen and subse¬ 
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hood after the pattern of the priesthood. ” Accord¬ 
ing to Sarah Kimball’s recollection, Joseph contin¬ 
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Sarah Melissa Granger Kimball (1818-1898), founder of 
a Nauvoo women’s group, the precursor of the Relief 
Society, and president of the Utah Woman Suffrage As¬ 
sociation. Photograph c. 1890, C. M. Bell. 
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until the women were thus organized” (Kimball, 
P- 51). 

In light of her important early involvement 
with the Relief Soeiety, it is not surprising that 
Sarah spent much of her life actively engaged in its 
work. After her 1851 move to Salt Lake City, 
where she taught school to support her family 
while her husband recovered from some serious 
financial losses, she was called in 1857 as president 
of the Fifteenth Ward Relief Society. She contin¬ 
ued in that position until her death in 1898, also 
serving during twelve of those years as general sec¬ 
retary of the Relief Society under President Eliza 
R. Snow and later as a vice-president of the organi¬ 
zation after its incorporation in 1892. 

Sarah Kimball’s tenure as ward Relief Society 
president was noted for its innovation and atten¬ 
tion to the complete development of women. Her 
compassion and charity were legendary, and she 
organized the women of her ward to provide for 
the poor and needy. She directed their efforts to 
fund the first Relief Society hall, which functioned 
both as a store in which the women sold their items 
of home manufacture and as a meeting house de¬ 
voted to secular and sacred education. 

During her years of greatest involvement in 
the Relief Society, Sarah Kimball also became a 
major force in the suffrage fight as president of the 
Utah Woman Suffrage Association. Compared by 
one of her contemporaries to Susan B. Anthony, 
Sarah Kimball displayed the same courage and 
forthrightness in contending for women’s rights. 
She argued not only for suffrage but for equal es¬ 
teem of women with men. Further, many of her 
sermons spoke of the ultimate and divine equality 
of “the Father and Mother God” (Woman’s Expo¬ 
nent 8 fl July 1879]: 22; see also mother in 
heaven). 

Sarah Kimball died in Salt Lake City on De¬ 
cember 1, 1898. A widow for thirty-five years fol¬ 
lowing her husband’s death in a steamship explo¬ 
sion while en route to a mission in the Sandwich 
Islands (Hawaii), she was survived by three sons 
and one adopted daughter. 
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Spencer Woolley Kimball (1895-1985), twelfth 
President of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints (1973-1985), came to the Presidency at 
the age of seventy-eight. Little new had been ex¬ 
pected of his administration because of his age and 
long history of serious health problems, but his 
personal energy, broad vision, and openness to 
change produced a dynamic period consistent with 
the Church’s growing awareness of itself as an in¬ 
creasingly international institution. Under his 
leadership, access to the temple and the 
priesthood was extended, regardless of race; 
the number of missionaries greatly increased; ad¬ 
ministrative innovations significantly changed 
Church governance; and a burst of temple build¬ 
ing occurred. His tenure proved to be one of the 



Spencer W. Kimball (c. 1935) was a businessman and 
stake president in Safford, Arizona, when he was called 
as a member of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles in 
1943. Courtesy Edward L. Kimball. 
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most active periods in twentieth-century Church 
history. 

Spencer Woolley Kimball was born March 28, 
1895, in Salt Lake City, Utah. His father, Andrew 
Kimball, was a son of Heber C. Kimball, a coun¬ 
selor to President Brigham young, and his 
mother, Olive, was the daughter of Bishop Edwin 
D. Woolley, Brigham Young’s business manager. 
At that time, Andrew was serving as president of 
the Indian Territory Mission in what is now Mis¬ 
souri and Oklahoma, overseeing missionary work 
by correspondence and periodic visits while sup¬ 
porting his family as a traveling dry goods salesman 
through Utah and southern Idaho. 

When Spencer was three, his father received 
a call from the first presidency to move to 
Thatcher, a Mormon settlement in the Gila Valley 
of southeastern Arizona, to become president of 
the St. Joseph stake. Andrew earned his living by 
farming and business while he presided over sev¬ 
eral thousand Latter-day Saints in the valley and 
the vast surrounding area. 

As a child, Spencer suffered from typhoid 
fever and facial paralysis and once nearly drowned. 
Four of his sisters died in childhood, and his 
mother died when he was eleven. After high 
school, he served as a missionary in the Central 
States Mission from 1914 to 1916. During his sec¬ 
ond year in the mission, he served in the St. Louis 
area as a supervisor of twenty-five missionaries, all 
older than himself. 

In 1917 he attended the University of Arizona 
for one semester. He then received an induction 
notice for army service in World War I. Although 
expecting to leave any day, he married Camilla 
Eyring, a school teacher, on November 16, 1917. 
They eventually had four children: Spencer L., 
Olive Beth, Andrew E., and Edward L. 

Delay in organizing the army contingent from 
his area resulted in his being deferred, and he ob¬ 
tained work in a bank. When the bank failed in 
1923, wiping out the Kimballs’ life savings, another 
bank hired him almost immediately as chief teller. 
In 1927 he left that bank and, with Joseph W. 
Greenhalgh, established an insurance and real es¬ 
tate agency in Safford, Arizona. Despite hard times 
caused by the Great Depression, Kimball said he 
would set up a peanut stand before he would be¬ 
come another person’s employee again. Operating 
his own business gave him flexibility to attend to 
Church responsibilities and, with his wife, to en¬ 
gage in many community activities—PTA, library, 


elections, city council, Red Cross, Boy Scouts, the 
local college, and the organization of a radio sta¬ 
tion. He was selected as statewide leader of the 
Arizona Rotary Club in 1936. 

In the Church, Spencer Kimball served as his 
father’s stake clerk from 1917 until the latter’s 
death in 1924. He then became counselor to the 
new STAKE president. In 1938, when the St. Jo¬ 
seph Stake was divided, he was called as president 
of the new Mount Graham Stake, extending 250 
miles from Safford, Arizona, where he lived, to El 
Paso, Texas. As stake president, he supervised 
Church Welfare Services relief for victims of a 
major flood in Duncan, Arizona, in 1943. 

On July 8, 1943, the First Presidency notified 
President Kimball of his call to fill a vacancy in the 
QUORUM OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. Though he 
had a slight premonition of the call, he felt 
shocked, knowing so well his own limitations. 
With assurance from Camilla and after a long per¬ 
sonal struggle, he received spiritual confirmation 
several days later that the call came from God. He 
sold his business, moved his family to Salt Lake 
City, and at the October General Conference in 
1943 received the sustaining vote of the Church’s 
membership and was that same day ordained an 
apostle by President Heber J. grant. 

For thirty years Kimball served in the Quo¬ 
rum of the Twelve Apostles helping with Church 
administration, dealing with the personal prob¬ 
lems of individuals, visiting stakes and missions, 
and teaching the gospel of Jesus Christ. In 1946, 
President George Albert smith gave him the re¬ 
sponsibility of working with Indians. Soon after¬ 
wards, he awoke sensing a horrible enemy, unseen 
but very real, trying to destroy him. After a strug¬ 
gle, he rebuked the evil spirit and obtained relief. 
He concluded that perhaps the work he had just 
begun presented a special threat to the powers of 
darkness. He publicized the suffering of Navajos 
during the harsh winter of 1947 and organized re¬ 
lief for them, but concluded that improved roads 
and education were the keys to long-term im¬ 
provement. He helped establish the Church’s 
INDIAN STUDENT PLACEMENT SERVICES, Under 
which LDS families with access to good schools 
took Indian children from the reservations into 
their homes for the school year on a voluntary 
basis. The program grew in two decades from one 
child to nearly 5,000 a year, before improved 
schools among the Indians reduced the need. He 
preached vigorously against racial prejudice. 
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Among other assignments, Elder Kimball also 
headed the missionary committee. As he traveled 
about the Church he gave hundreds of twelve- 
year-old boys a dollar each to begin a mission sav¬ 
ing fund. He visited all the missions of Europe in 
1955, circled the world in 1960, supervised the 
Church in South America for four years—where 
he began missionary work among the Indians of 
the Andes—and then supervised the missions in 
Great Britain. 

His experience in counseling hundreds of in¬ 
dividuals about personal problems, especially sex¬ 
ual immorality, moved him to write The Miracle of 
Forgiveness, a book on the process of repentance 
that has been well received among Church 
members. 

Elder Kimball suffered a heart attack in 1948 
and throat cancer a few years later. Removal of 
most of his vocal cords left him with a distinctive 
weak, raspy voice. In 1972 successful open-heart 
surgery replaced an obstructed artery and a failing 
valve. Since he was then age seventy-seven, he 
considered foregoing the surgery, but President 
Harold B. lee said his work was not finished, and 
he should have the operation. 

On December 26, 1973, when President Lee 
died, Spencer W. Kimball succeeded him. Though 
already seventy-eight, President Kimball led ener¬ 
getically until 1979, when a cerebral hemorrhage 
required two brain surgeries. He recovered well, 
but in mid-1981 a third such operation left him 
seriously weakened. From that time until his death 
in 1985, he left active leadership to his counselors, 
especially President Gordon B. Hinckley. On No¬ 
vember 5, 1985, at age ninety, President Kimball 
died, and was succeeded as Church President by 
Ezra Taft BENSON. Camilla, notable in her own 
right, survived to age ninety-two. 

Spencer W. Kimball’s remarkable resolution 
and purity of spirit grew from a solid religious 
background provided by parents and a strong com¬ 
munity. In his early teens he met a challenge to 
read the entire Bible. At age fourteen he taught 
Sunday School. Given a believing heart, he was 
serious but not solemn. Short but strong and 
quick, he enjoyed sports, especially basketball. He 
played the piano, sang, and all his life was the cen¬ 
ter of fun and activity. Annually his classmates 
elected him president of his small high school 
class. His verbal humor turned to wordplay rather 
than anecdote, his quick wit usually directed 



Elder Kimball was deeply concerned for the Native 
American people. President George Albert Smith 
charged him to “watch after the Indians in all the world. ” 
Photograph, 1947, Deseret News. 


against himself. He often joked about his being 
short. 

He greatly missed his mother and always de¬ 
sired to be a credit to his parents. He hungered for 
approval. His capacity for hard work as a general 
authority was legendary. He had the ability to 
nap for a few minutes and start afresh. Despite his 
serious illnesses, including typhoid fever, small¬ 
pox, two bouts of Bell’s palsy, a heart attack and 
later heart failure, recurring throat cancer, three 
subdural hematomas, minor strokes, and scores of 
boils, he never slackened his efforts. He was rela¬ 
tively uncomplaining in suffering and ever grateful 
for medical help. 

Because his formal education ended at mar¬ 
riage, President Kimball feared people might 
judge the Church negatively because of his inade¬ 
quacies. He compensated by working doubly hard. 
In fact, he was well educated by his wide reading. 
His addresses were carefully prepared, with his 
own poetic eloquence. A humble man, he felt com¬ 
pletely at home with common folk. He expressed 
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appreciation and love easily and generously. There 
was no presumptuousness in him; he made no 
demands. He encouraged publication of a candid 
biography that portrayed him as an imperfect man 
striving to meet a divine challenge. 

He and Camilla celebrated sixty-eight years of 
devoted marriage. She was well-spoken, forth¬ 
right, highly intelligent, and a committed Chris¬ 
tian. Ever supportive, she perfectly comple¬ 
mented President Kimball in his calling. 

People sometimes perceived him as a strict 
moralist because of his seriousness in preaching, 
but he understood individuals’ failings. He was the 
soul of kindness and unfailingly thoughtful. He car¬ 
ried on a massive correspondence, answering chil¬ 
dren’s letters and writing to people he had coun¬ 
seled. He had great compassion for those 
struggling physically, socially, and spiritually. He 
expended huge energies trying to improve the 
conditions of the American Indians. As President 
and Prophet of the Church, he sought and ob¬ 
tained revelation that Church members of black 
ancestry could be full participants in all aspects of 
the Church. Few Church leaders called forth the 
affection that this unassuming man did. 

Many changes resulted from the explosive 
Church growth during his twelve-year administra¬ 



President Spencer W. Kimball, shown here with his wife 
Camilla Eyring Kimball at a 1980 Church area confer¬ 
ence in Los Angeles, was the President of the Church 
from 1973 to 1985. Photographer: Jutti Marsh. 


tion: from 630 stakes to about 1,500; from organiza¬ 
tion in 50 countries to 96; and from 3.3 million 
members to nearly 6 million. At the time of his 
death, nearly half the Church’s membership had 
known no other president. 

Many of the accomplishments of President 
Kimball’s administration came from the effort to 
cope with this growth, and particularly the expan¬ 
sion into new areas of the globe. He organized the 
First Quorum of the Seventy [see seventy: first 
quorum) to enlarge the number of General Au¬ 
thorities and called as members of that quorum 
men from Europe, Asia, and South America. The 
world was divided into areas with a presidency 
made up of General Authorities in each area (see 
area, area PRESIDENCY). He held numerous re¬ 
gional conferences and solemn assemblies. All of 
this reflected an effort to give the members closer 
contact with the general Church leadership. To 
meet leadership needs, additional General Author¬ 
ities were called for limited terms of approximately 
five years and others were given emeritus status. 

An influential address in 1974 set out his vi¬ 
sion of expanded missionary effort. The total num¬ 
ber of full-time missionaries increased during Pres¬ 
ident Kimball’s administration by more than 50 
percent, with many young women and older cou¬ 
ples swelling the ranks. The fastest growth of the 
Church occurred in Latin America and Asia, but 
the Church also began organized activity in Com¬ 
munist-dominated countries and in sub-Saharan 
Africa. A center established in Jerusalem under 
the aegis of Brigham Young University stirred up 
protest by some orthodox Jews. The fifteen tem¬ 
ples in operation when he became President grew 
to thirty-one around the world at his death, with 
eleven more under construction or announced. 
The use of computers to maintain records greatly 
increased the efficiency of temple work. 

All of this activity exemplified his challenge to 
the Church to “lengthen your stride,” and his per¬ 
sonal motto was Do It! 

Despite all this growth, in his preaching and 
policies President Kimball emphasized the return 
of the Church to the simple basics of good living 
and Church service. He articulated a threefold 
mission for the Church: to proclaim the gospel, to 
redeem the dead, and to perfect the Saints. He 
preached about improved family life, planting gar¬ 
dens, cleaning up yards, maintaining personal 
journals, and writing family history. Church meet¬ 
ings were compressed into three hours on Sunday 
to reduce the demands on members and to allow 
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more time for family activity. Streamlined Church 
organization was approved for small groups. He 
urged Church members to give charitable service 
and backed up his preaching with Church relief for 
victims of a burst dam in Idaho, an earthquake in 
Mexico City, and famine in Ethiopia. 

Ironically, this peace-loving and kindly man 
became involved in a number of contentious public 
issues. First Presidency statements addressed the 
issues of homosexuality, abortion, and pornogra¬ 
phy, evincing serious concern about the permis¬ 
siveness of American society. The First Presidency 
opposed installation of an MX missile system in the 
United States and objected doubly because it was 
projected for the Utah-Nevada desert. Contro¬ 
versy arose over the role of Church historical writ¬ 
ing and was accentuated by the purported discov¬ 
ery of significant historical documents by forger 
Mark Hofmann (see forgeries of historical 
documents). The First Presidency endorsed 
equal rights for women but opposed the Equal 
Rights Amendment as an improper means to a de¬ 
sirable end. Sensitivity to women’s issues resulted 
in Churchwide meetings for women and for girls, a 
statuary park in Nauvoo as a monument to women, 
authorization for women to pray in all meet¬ 
ings, speaking by women leaders in general con¬ 
ference. 

No event in the twentieth-century Church 
matched the excitement attending President Kim¬ 
ball's announcement of receiving a revelation on 
priesthood in 1978, ending more than a century of 
limitation on admission of Church members of 
black African ancestry (see rlacks) to priesthood 
office and temple ordinances. The announcement 
made no doctrinal statement, but simply said that 
the Lord had indicated that the time for change 
had come. The change was implemented immedi¬ 
ately, giving great impetus to missionary work in 
Africa. The announcement of this revelation was 
added to the Doctrine and Covenants as Official 
Declaration—2. 

From a man of whom little more than a brief 
caretaker administration was expected, remarkable 
achievements came. President Spencer W. Kim- 
hall’s energetic leadership and willingness to break 
new ground produced twelve years of unequaled 
growth and change in the modern Church. 
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KINDERHOOK PLATES 

In April 1843 some alleged New World antiquities 
were presented to Joseph SMITH for his opinion. 
The six 2 7/8-by-2 1/4-inch bell-shaped brass plates 
with strange engravings were reported to have 
been excavated in Kinderhook, Illinois, about sev¬ 
enty miles south of nauvoo (IIC 5:372-79). They 
were shown to Smith because of his claim to have 
translated the Book of Mormon from ancient COLD 
PLATES taken from a New York hill in 1827. 

The Kinderhook plates created a stir in Nau¬ 
voo; articles appeared in the Church press, an il¬ 
lustrated handbill was published, and some Latter- 
day Saints even claimed Joseph Smith said he 
could and would translate them. No translation 
exists, however, nor does any further comment 
from him indicating that he considered the plates 
genuine. After his assassination in June 1844, the 
incident was largely forgotten. Decades later two 
of the alleged discoverers announced that the 
plates were a hoax; an attempt to discredit Smith. 
By then, however, the Church was headquartered 
in Utah and little attention was paid to these 
strange disclosures. 

Interest was kindled again in 1920 when the 
Chicago Historical Society acquired what appeared 
to be one of the original Kinderhook plates. Later 
the Chicago plate was subjected to a number of 
nondestructive tests, with inconclusive results. 
Then in 1980, the Chicago Historical Society gave 
permission for destructive tests, which were done 
at Northwestern University. Examination by a 
scanning electron microscope, a scanning auger 
microprobe, and X-ray fluorescence analysis 
proved conclusively that the plate was one of the 
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Kinderhook six; that it had been engraved, not 
etched; and that it was of nineteenth-century man¬ 
ufacture. There thus appears no reason to accept 
the Kinderhook plates as anything but a frontier 
hoax. 
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KINGDOM OF GOD 

IN HEAVEN 

The kingdom of God in heaven is the place where 
God lives. It is a celestial kingdom, organized 
under the divinely ordained system of govern¬ 
ment and dominion in all matters, temporal and 
spiritual (JC , p. 789). It is a purposeful state of 


existence, composed of intellectual and physical 
effort. It is a place of perfect order, eternal 
progression, everlasting family, and a fulness of 
joy. 

The Savior taught his disciples to pray, “Our 
Father which art in heaven, . . . Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven” 
(Matt. 6:9-10). The kingdom of God is set up on 
the earth to prepare for the kingdom of God in 
heaven (D&C 65:5—6). The Lord revealed to the 
Prophet Joseph smith that this earth shall be 
“sanctified from all unrighteousness, that it may be 
prepared for the celestial glory, . . . that bodies 
who are of the celestial kingdom may possess it 
forever and ever” (D&C 88:17-20). When this oc¬ 
curs, this glorified celestial earth will become the 
kingdom of heaven for the Saints who have lived 
upon it, and then shall the meek and the righteous 
inherit it (Matt. 5:5; D&C 88:25-26; 130:9; TPJS 

p. 181). 

The purpose of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints is to help prepare its members to 
live forever in the kingdom of God in heaven. 

GEORGE W. PACE 

ON EARTH 

The kingdom of God on earth exists wherever the 
priesthood of God is (TPJS, pp. 271-74). At pres¬ 
ent it is The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. The Church was established by divine au¬ 
thority to prepare its members to live forever in 
the celestial kingdom or kingdom of God in 
heaven. Its nature is ecclesiastical and nonpoliti¬ 
cal. It “asserts no claim to temporal rule over na¬ 
tions; its scepter of power is that of the Holy Priest¬ 
hood, to be used in the preaching of the gospel and 
in administering its ordinances for the salvation of 
mankind living and dead” (JC , p. 788). 

The kingdom of God on the earth is the stone, 
spoken of by Daniel, that in the latter days would 
roll forth to fill the earth and never be destroyed 
(Dan. 2:34-45). It is the kingdom that the Savior 
prayed would come (Matt. 6:10), and he taught us 
to pray in like manner. In the meridian of time 
Jesus set up the kingdom of God on earth, called 
and ordained apostles and prophets, bestowed the 
necessary priesthood authority (Matt. 16:19; John 
15:16), and charged them with the responsibilities 
of the Church. After an apostasy removed that 
priesthood from earth, the authority to reestablish 
the kingdom of God on the earth was given to the 
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Prophet Joseph Smith hy heavenly messengers 
(see RESTORATION OF THE GOSPEL OF JESUS 
CHRIST). Through Joseph Smith the Lord said: 

The keys of the kingdom of God are committed unto 
man on the earth, and from thence shall the gospel 
roll forth unto the ends of the earth, as the stone 
which is cut out of the mountain without hands shall 
roll forth, until it has filled the whole earth. . . . Call 
upon the Lord, that his kingdom may go forth upon 
the earth, that the inhabitants thereof may receive 
it, and be prepared for the days to come, in the 
which the Son of Man shall come down in heaven, 
clothed in the brightness of his glory, to meet the 
kingdom of God which is set up on the earth. 
Wherefore, may the kingdom of God go forth, that 
the kingdom of heaven may come [D&C 65:2, 5-6]. 

GEORGE W. PACE 


KING FOLLETT DISCOURSE 

The King Follett Discourse is the name given to an 
address the Prophet Joseph smith delivered in 
Nauvoo, Illinois, on April 7, 1844, at a general con¬ 
ference of the Church. It was a commemorative 
oration for a Church member named King Follett, 
who had died in an accident on March 9, 1844. The 
discourse may he one of the Prophet’s greatest ser¬ 
mons because of its comprehensive doctrinal 
teachings. It was his last general conference ad¬ 
dress, delivered less than three months before he 
was martyred. Key doctrinal topics in the sermon 
include the character of Cod, man’s potential to 
progress in God’s likeness, the Creation, and the 
tie between the living and their progenitors. 

Joseph Smith delivered the sermon to several 
thousand people in a grove west of the Nauvoo 
Temple in a natural amphitheater, where benches 
and a rostrum had been placed. He spoke for two 
hours and fifteen minutes. Four experienced 
scribes took synoptic notes: Willard Richards, Wil- 
ford woodruff, William Clayton, and Thomas 
Bullock. 

The spring of 1844 was a time of tension and 
turmoil in the Prophet’s life. On the one hand, the 
Church was flourishing in Nauvoo and abroad, 
construction of the Nauvoo Temple was proceed¬ 
ing apace, and generally men and women were 
serving in the Church with dedication and effec¬ 
tiveness. On the other hand, apostates, political 
factions in Illinois and Missouri, and other groups 
were conspiring against Joseph Smith. 


Of the kinship between God and man, Joseph 
Smith taught, “If men do not comprehend the 
character of God, they do not comprehend them¬ 
selves” (TPJS, p. 343). “It is the first principle of 
the Gospel to know for a certainty the Character of 
God, and to know that we may converse with him 
as one man converses with another” (TPJS, p. 345). 
Echoing his FIRST vision, the Prophet taught 
what he called the “great secret”: “If the veil were 
rent today, and . . . God . . . [were] to make him¬ 
self visible, ... if you were to see him today, you 
would see him like a man in form—like yourselves 
in all the person, image, and very form as a man” 
(TPJS, p. 345). 

Creation, he taught, was not by mere fiat or ex 
nihilo. God’s role was to bring harmony to primal, 
unorganized elements and to “institute laws” 
whereby weaker intelligences might have the 
privilege of advancing like himself (TPJS, p. 354). 

Of man’s potential, the Prophet said that even 
as God is eternal and self-existent, so the intelli¬ 
gence of man is also eternal. The Father has be¬ 
come what he is through eternities of progress. 
Christ, who did nothing but what he had seen the 
Father do (cf. John 5:19), followed identical paths 
and patterns. Since all mankind have a divine Fa¬ 
ther, they are potential “heirs of God and joint- 
heirs with Jesus Christ” (TPJS, pp. 346-47; cf. 
Romans 8:17). In this sense, all the children of God 
are embryonic gods or goddesses. Obedience to 
the fulness of the gospel is the perfecting process 
through which they may go “from one small degree 
to another, and from a small capacity to a great 
one; from grace to grace, from exaltation to exalta¬ 
tion . . . until [they] arrive at the station of a God” 
(TPJS, pp. 346-47). 

On the link between the living and their pro¬ 
genitors, the Prophet asked, “Is there nothing to 
be done?—no preparation—no salvation for our 
fathers and friends who have died without having 
had the opportunity to obey the decrees of the Son 
of Man?” (TPJS, p. 355). He answered, “God hath 
made a provision that every spirit in the eternal 
world can be . . . saved unless he has committed 
[the] unpardonable sin” (TPJS, p. 357). He ex¬ 
plained these provisions as they apply both in mor¬ 
tality and in the world beyond. To the mourners, 
the Prophet testified, “We have reason to have the 
greatest hope and consolations for our dead of any 
people on the earth; for we have seen them walk 
worthily in our midst, and seen them sink asleep in 
the arms of Jesus; and those who have died in the 
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faith are now in the celestial kingdom of God” 
(TPJS, p. 359). 

The Prophet indicated some of his concerns: 
threats on his life, his love of the Saints, the loneli¬ 
ness of leadership (“You never knew my heart”), 
the wonderment he felt in retrospect (“I don’t 
blame anyone for not believing my history. If I had 
not experienced what I have, I could not have be¬ 
lieved it myself” [TPJS, p. 361]). He finished with 
a plea for peace and invoked God’s blessing on the 
assembly. 
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KING JAMES VERSION 

See: Bible: King James Version 


KIRTLAND ECONOMY 

[This article reports the main facts and points of interest 
regarding the economic events in Kirtland in the 1830s 
and the significance of this historical development in the 
overall growth of the Church. \ 

In early 1830, Kirtland, Ohio, was a small rural 
trading center of approximately 1,000 people, 
none of whom was LDS (see history of the 
CHURCH: C. 1831-1844). Six years later, it was a 
bustling community of 3,000, with commercial, 
mercantile, and small manufacturing firms, and a 
temple serving the 2,000 Latter-day Saints in the 
town. Despite its rapid growth and apparent pros¬ 
perity, within another two years Joseph smith 
departed Kirtland, leaving behind disgruntled 
creditors, warrants for his arrest, a failed banking 
experiment, and a divided Mormon population 
preparing to leave the temple and their homes. By 
1840, only 200 Latter-day Saints remained in 
Kirtland. 


The study of the Kirtland economy between 
1830 and 1840 continues to generate controversy 
among historians. One question has to do with the 
precipitous increases in the land jirices between 
1832 and 1837. Were they the result of ’reckless 
land speculation” by Joseph Smith and other 
Church leaders? The average price per acre of land 
sold in Kirtland rose from approximately $7 in 1832 
to $44 in 1837, only to fall back to $17.50 in 1839. 
These dramatic changes, however, were related to 
movements in the general price level, trends in 
the value of land in neighboring communities, and 
the impact of population growth. Probably be¬ 
tween 25 and 40 percent of the change in the nomi¬ 
nal price of land was associated with generalized 
inflation during this period. As much as 84 percent 
of the remaining change in the real price of land 
was correlated with the rise and fall in population. 
Joseph Smith was primarily responsible for the call 
to gather to Kirtland; naturally, the newcomers 
needed land. An examination of land transactions 
reveals nothing in the buying, selling, or subdivid¬ 
ing of land that was unusual for a frontier commu¬ 
nity. 

Another question has to do with Joseph 
Smith’s debts. Was his use of credit “irresponsi¬ 
ble”? Early studies of the economic difficulties in 
Kirtland emphasized debts and ignored assets. 
Actually, Joseph Smith’s potential cumulative in¬ 
debtedness during this period, including all pur¬ 
chases of land and merchandise, totaled a little 
over $100,000, considerably below earlier esti¬ 
mates by some historians. At least $60,000 of this 
debt was eventually settled, and probably much 
more, since the remainder produced no lawsuits 
and primarily represented debt for land, which 
would likely have been paid for or the land re¬ 
claimed. At the same time, because of the increase 
in prices, President Smith and his associates held 
almost $60,000 equity in land. In the environment 
of rapid population growth from 1830 to 1837, 
many New York, Buffalo, and Cleveland mer¬ 
chants willingly extended Joseph Smith credit. Ilis 
position of leadership in an expanding community, 
the value of his current assets, and the expectation 
of continued growth made these transactions rea¬ 
sonable at the time. 

The financial problems of Church leaders 
arose from two circumstances. First, their debts 
were largely in the form of 90-to-180-day notes, 
while their assets were primarily in nonliquid land. 
Second, Joseph Smith found it very difficult to 
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demand cash from the sale of land or goods to his 
followers, many of whom were impoverished by 
the costly migration to Kirtland. The resulting 
cash-flow problem, common in frontier communi¬ 
ties, could have been alleviated by a bank with the 
capacity to transfer long-term assets into short¬ 
term liquidity. 

In the fall of 1836, Joseph Smith and his asso¬ 
ciates drew up a charter for such a bank, the Kirt¬ 
land Safety Society. The question of fraud has long 
hovered over the Society. Its timing was unfortu¬ 
nate. During 1836 and 1837, the Ohio legislature, 
dominated by the hard-money wing of the Demo¬ 
cratic party, refused all applications for bank char¬ 
ters. Within a week of realizing the hopelessness of 
their request for a charter. Church leaders, proba¬ 
bly with legal counsel judging from the language of 
the document, formed a joint stock company and 
began issuing notes sometimes stamped “anti¬ 
banking” notes. 

Because an 1816 Ohio law forbade the issu¬ 
ance of unauthorized money, some have thought 
that the Kirtland Safety Society notes were illegal. 
But the definition of what constituted “unauthor¬ 
ized” money remained controversial as late as 
1873. Several other commercial institutions in 
Ohio issued notes or scrip, including the Ohio 
Railroad Company, which issued almost $100,000 
of scrip during the same year as the Kirtland Safety 
Society. Whigs, soft-money Democrats, and sev¬ 
eral newspapers encouraged such action in opposi¬ 
tion to what they considered the unlawful and un¬ 
constitutional behavior of the hard-money majority 
in the legislature. 

Heavy demand for redemption of the Kirtland 
Safety Society’s notes led to the suspension of spe¬ 
cie payments within its first month of operation. 
Thereafter, the notes were backed by land values, 
rather than specie, and almost immediately its 
notes circulated at a heavy discount. It was further 
buffeted by the nationwide banking panic of May 
1837, when all Ohio banks suspended specie pay¬ 
ment. The tenacious Kirtland bank, or anti-bank, 
continued its faltering operations until November, 
when it closed its doors for the last time. 

The Kirtland Safety Society’s first note issue 
during January 1837 was probably not for more 
than $15,000. Subsequent note issues may have 
totaled as much as $85,000 in face value, but the 
increasing discounts against these issues probably 
kept the real value of outstanding notes at about 
the January level or lower. At the time of the initial 


issue, paid-in subscriptions were also approxi¬ 
mately $15,000. That amount, plus the unusual 
loyalty of the LDS community and a $3,000 loan 
from the Bank of Geauga, might have provided 
resources sufficient for a legally chartered bank in 
Kirtland to experience modest success. 

Whatever might have been, the institution 
did not have a bank charter and did not survive, 
thereby adding substantially to Joseph Smith’s fi¬ 
nancial woes. He bought more stock, paid more 
per share than 85 percent of the other investors, 
and continued to add his own money to the assets 
of the bank as late as April 1837, well after it had 
suspended specie payments. After the banking 
panic of May, Joseph Smith transferred his inter¬ 
ests in the bank and other financial assets to Oliver 
Granger and Jared Carter, who continued to at¬ 
tempt to settle Joseph’s financial obligations as late 
as 1843. 
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Latter-day Saint growth in northeastern Ohio 
began not long after the Church was organized in 
1830. The Church was introduced into Ohio in late 
October 1830 and within a month gained 135 new 
members, of whom about 35 lived in Kirtland 
township (see lamanite mission). Joseph smith 
and his family moved there early in 1831, and in 
the spring and early summer of that year, other 
Latter-day Saints, primarily from Ohio and New 
York, followed. Although the Prophet made two 
trips to Missouri and lived for a time in nearby 
Hiram, Ohio, from the summer of 1832 until 1838 
the Kirtland area was his primary residence. 

The larger part of the first wave of Latter-day 
Saint settlers in Kirtland moved to Missouri before 
the end of 1831. The major growth of the LDS 
population in Kirtland began in 1833. The number 
rose from approximately 100 in that year to 2,000 
in 1838. During the decade preceding the Mor¬ 
mon immigration, the population of the township 
doubled, increasing from 481 in 1820 to 1,018 in 
1830. During the ensuing seven years, primarily as 
a result of immigration of Latter-day Saints, the 
population tripled. 

Describing conditions in the Kirtland commu¬ 
nity in the mid-1830s, one contemporary wrote, 
“They came, men, women, and children, in every 
conceivable manner, some with horses, oxen, and 
vehicles rough and rude, while others had walked 
all or part of the distance. The future ‘City of the 
Saints’ appeared like one besieged. Every avail¬ 
able house, shop, hut, or barn was filled to its ut¬ 
most capacity. Even boxes were roughly ex¬ 
temporized and used for shelter until something 
more permanent could be secured” (History of 
Geauga and Lake Counties, Ohio, p. 248). 

The sudden influx of Latter-day Saints to Kirt¬ 
land had a major impact on the community. One of 
the visible changes was the increase of small tem¬ 
porary dwellings. Although log and small frame 
houses dotted the landscape during the first two 
decades of colonization, larger and more perma¬ 
nent frame and brick structures were erected be¬ 
fore 1830. Squatters or renters, comprising half of 
the population in 1830, lived in small frame 
houses. As Mormon immigration increased, how¬ 
ever, clusters of small unadorned cabins, a throw¬ 
back to the dwellings of the earliest settlers, ap¬ 


peared primarily in the northwestern section of the 
township. 

Most Latter-day Saints were poorer than the 
older settlers, partly because the Mormons were 
recent immigrants. Prior to joining the Church, 
most members were not transients, nor were they 
from the lowest economic classes in the East. 
Many, however, lost economic ground by migrat¬ 
ing to Kirtland. Some sold farms in New York or 
New England for less than the market value, and 
many left equipment in the East because of the 
expense of transporting it. All spent a portion of 
the money derived from such sales on moving their 
families and supplies westward. The few Saints 
who moved from Jackson County, Missouri, to 
Kirtland were also in a difficult economic situation. 
In the course of their expulsion from that county in 
1833, their homes were burned and their property 
was stolen. On arrival in Kirtland the new settlers 
faced inflated land values. Since the price of land 
increased in relation to the growth of population, 
most newcomers (both Mormon and non-Mormon) 
could not afford to buy sufficient land to support 
their families. 

After arriving in Kirtland, Latter-day Saints 
fell further behind economically as a result of con¬ 
tributing labor and scarce resources to Church 
projects. The Church erected a variety of buildings 
in Kirtland between the east branch of the Chagrin 
River and the eastern portion of a plateau that 
overlooked the river. The principal structure was 
the kirtland temple. For almost three years, 
between the summer of 1833 and the spring of 
1836, nearly all members united in building the 
three-story “House of the Lord” to be used as a 
meetinghouse and school. While women and girls 
were carrying on their usual household duties, 
preparing food for their families, caring for young 
children, knitting and making clothes, and working 
in kitchen gardens, they also provided food and 
clothing for temple workers and drove supply wag¬ 
ons to the temple site. Meanwhile, men and boys 
worked on farms, cut wood for winter, tanned hides, 
hunted game, and fished, in addition to hauling 
stone to the temple site. They also cut, milled, 
and transported lumber for the construction. 

While working on the temple, Latter-day 
Saints constructed a smaller building to the west 


<-Kirtland village. Roads, buildings, and properties, 1837. 
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Cemetery across the street to the north of the Kirtland 
Temple (1907). Louisa and Thaddeus (the twins born to 
Joseph and Emma Smith), as well as Jerusha Smith 
(Hyrum’s wife) and Mary Duty Smith (grandmother of 
the Prophet), are buried in this cemetery. Photographer: 
George E. Anderson. 


that was used as a school, printing establishment, 
and office building. They also erected a sawmill to 
assist with their building program, established a 
tannery and ashery, and constructed shops and 
stores that provided settlers with merchandise and 
employment opportunities. 

Along with all these sacrifices, many of the 
men postponed improvement of their standard of 
living to serve on missions without pay. During 
the 1830s, traveling elders preached the gospel 
throughout the United States and eastern Canada, 
and Heber C. Kimball led a group of missionaries 
(many of them from Kirtland) to England in 
1837. 

While constructing the temple and supporting 
missionary work, the Kirtland Saints found time 
for school. Although growing out of their New 
England culture and impulses in the Ohio environ¬ 
ment, the Saints’ educational efforts received their 
greatest impetus from revelations recorded in Kirt¬ 
land by Joseph Smith. While living in an apart¬ 
ment above the Newel K. whitney store, the 
Prophet received a revelation that declared, 
“Teach one another words of wisdom; yea, seek ye 
out of the best books words of wisdom; seek learn¬ 
ing, even by study and also by faith” (D&C 88:118; 
cf. D&C 88:78-79; 93:36). 

As a result of this and other divine commands, 
Joseph Smith in 1833 invited about twenty elders 


to attend a school OF the prophets. Following 
the initial sessions of that school, Church leaders 
and members established a school of the elders, a 
grammar school, and various private schools, in 
which adults and youth studied theology, philoso¬ 
phy, government, literature, history, geography, 
English grammar, penmanship, arithmetic, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. In 1836 more than one hun¬ 
dred Latter-day Saints commenced studying He¬ 
brew. Women attended and taught school in Kirt¬ 
land, and studied various subjects with their 
husbands. 

To assist the Latter-day Saints in their educa¬ 
tional pursuits and to promote missionary work, 
Church leaders sponsored a major publishing pro¬ 
gram in Kirtland beginning in 1834. Within four 
years, the Saints published a periodical, the 
Latter-day Saints’ Messenger and Advocate; a sec¬ 
ular and political paper, Northern Times; a hymnal 
(1835); a second edition of the Book of Mormon; 
and a collection of 102 sections of revelations re¬ 
corded by Joseph Smith in the first edition of the 
Doctrine and Covenants (1835), which included 
the “Lectures on Faith.” Historical and doctrinal 
information that is now included in the JOSEPH 
SMITH TRANSLATION OF THE Bible (jst) and por¬ 
tions of the Pearl of Great Price (book of Moses) 
were also printed in Missouri and Kirtland during 
the early 1830s. 

In addition to working long hours and study¬ 
ing, Latter-day Saints participated in regular wor¬ 
ship services. The first day of the week (Sunday) 
was observed as the Lord’s Day, during which 
members rested from their daily labors. Meetings 
were initially held in homes and schools. Follow¬ 
ing the construction of the Kirtland Temple, meet¬ 
ings were also held there. By the mid-1830s a pat¬ 
tern of Sunday worship had been established. 
Members attended morning and afternoon ser¬ 
vices during which they sang, prayed, and listened 
to sermons delivered by leaders and other mem¬ 
bers. They generally partook of the Lord’s Supper 
not only during the afternoon meetings but also 
sometimes during the week in their homes. Con¬ 
firmations of new members and marriages were 
also performed on Sunday in the temple and in 
homes on other days. On the first Thursday of each 
month, a fast and testimony meeting was held 
in the temple, and many of these meetings contin¬ 
ued from 10:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M., with members 
singing, praying, bearing testimonies, and teach¬ 
ing one another. 
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During this decade Church members also par¬ 
ticipated in an unusual pentecostal season. Shortly 
before and after the dedication of the Kirtland 
Temple, many Latter-day Saints wrote of seeing 
visions, speaking in tongues, and receiving the 
spirit of prophecy. During a series of meetings 
held between late January and early May 1836, 
several Latter-day Saints declared that they saw 
the Savior, and many claimed to have communed 
with other heavenly messengers. Many also testi¬ 
fied that they sang accompanied by a choir of heav¬ 
enly personages. 

Along with their other activities, Latter-day 
Saints found time for recreation. Hunting, fishing, 
swimming, sleighing, skating, wrestling, horse¬ 
back riding, and riding in carriages were among 
the most popular leisure pursuits. Although chil¬ 
dren had few toys, they played with balls, mar¬ 
bles, whistles, and homemade dolls (Backman, pp. 
275-83). 

Some of the non-Mormon residents consid¬ 
ered the intrusion of Latter-day Saints into the 
community a threat to their traditional pattern of 
living. Some complained that the Mormon practice 
of living in harmony with revelations recorded by a 
prophet was hostile to the American spirit of de¬ 
mocracy. Residents not only rejected LDS beliefs 
regarding visions, revelations, and the restoration 
but also claimed that the Latter-day Saints had in¬ 
creased the poverty of the community and were a 
political and economic threat. The political compe¬ 
tition reached a peak in 1837 when Latter-day 
Saints were elected to all local township offices 
except for the office of constable. Prior to that year, 
only four Latter-day Saints had been elected to a 
major office, and there had been a tendency for the 
citizens to reelect the earliest settlers. In addition 
to gaining control of the local government, Latter- 
day Saints transformed the township’s voting pat¬ 
tern from Whig to Democratic. Since Kirtland was 
located in a Whig section of Ohio and all townships 
in Geauga County in the mid-1830s, except Kirt¬ 
land, supported that party, Whigs in northeastern 
Ohio united in opposition to the Mormons. Com¬ 
plaints and charges escalated into threats and inob 
action. 

Early in 1838, amid intensifying pressures 
from outside the Church and apostasy within, ac¬ 
centuated by the demise of the Kirtland Safety 
Society and the Panic of 1837 (see kirtland 
economy), the exodus of Latter-day Saints from 
Kirtland and vicinity began. Joseph Smith, Sidney 



Ten-dollar note issued by the Kirtland Safety Society, 
March 1837, signed by Joseph Smith, Jr., and Sidney 
Rigdon. Three months later Joseph Smith disassociated 
himself from this private financial institution, which 
failed to gain public confidence. It closed in 1837. Some 
of these notes were later countersigned and validated by 
Brigham Young and Heber C. Kimball in Salt Lake City. 
Courtesy Rare Books and Manuscripts, Brigham Young 
University. 


HIGDON, and other leaders fled from mobs in Janu¬ 
ary. Other members gradually followed. 

In most instances small groups of less than 
fifty traveled westward. On July 5, 1838, however, 
more than 500 members left in a stream of fifty- 
nine wagons—with twenty-seven tents, ninety- 
seven horses, twenty-two oxen, sixty-nine cows, 
and one bull. As this long wagon train, known as 
Kirtland Camp, moved across the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, spectators gath¬ 
ered to watch the sight. Some gave encourage¬ 
ment, while others jeered and threatened vio¬ 
lence. Because of financial problems, many in this 
group were asked by the leaders to leave the camp, 
so that only a portion of them reached the Missouri 
frontier. 

By mid-July 1838, more than 1,600 Latter-day 
Saints in the Kirtland area had reluctantly left the 
temple, vacated their homes, and headed west¬ 
ward. Only a few Latter-day Saints remained in a 
neighborhood of predominantly empty cabins, and 
most of these people moved westward before the 
mid-1840s. 
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KIRTLAND TEMPLE 

The divine command that led to the building of the 
Kirtland Temple was given to the Prophet Joseph 
smith in January 1831 when the Church was beset 
by poverty and turmoil. At that time, the Saints 
were to gather to Ohio, where the Lord promised 
he would endow them “with power from on high” 
(D&C 38:32; cf. D&C 88:119; 95:3, 8, 11). Thus 
they began to build the first of the Latter-day Saint 
TEMPLES. 

The Church then consisted of only a few hun¬ 
dred members, men, women, and children who 
labored together for the temple and contributed, 
as Eliza R. SNOW wrote, “brain, bone and sinew” 
and “all living as abstemiously as possible” so that 
“every cent might be appropriated to the grand 
object” (Tullidge, p. 82). According to Benjamin F. 
Johnson, “there was not a scraper and hardly a 
plow that could be obtained among the Saints,” to 
prepare the ground for the foundation of the tem¬ 
ple (Benjamin Johnson, My Life’s Review, p. 16). 
Lumber was brought from nearby forests. Stone 
was hewn from a local quarry. 

As the exact patterns of the Tabernacle of 
Moses and Solomon’s temple had been revealed 
from on high (Ex. 25:9; 1 Chr. 28:11-12), so also 
were the design, measurements, and functions of 
the Kirtland Temple revealed. Its interior was to 
be fifty-five feet wide and sixty-five feet long and 
have a lower and a higher court. The lower part of 
the inner court was to be dedicated “for your sacra¬ 
ment offering, and for your preaching, and your 
fasting, and your praying, and the offering up of 
your most holy desires unto me, saith your Lord.” 
The higher part of the inner court was to be “dedi¬ 
cated unto me for the school of mine apostles” 
(D&C 95:13-17). 

The cornerstone was laid on July 23, 1833. 
Brigham YOUNG later explained that the first stone 
was laid at the southeast corner, the point of great¬ 
est light, and at high noon, the time of the greatest 
sunlight (JD 1:133). This was a symbolic reminder 


that the House of the Lord is a center of light and 
truth. 

The external design of the Kirtland Temple is 
typical of other contemporary houses of worship at 
that time, but the arrangement of the interior is 
unique. On each of the two main floors are two 
series of four-tiered pulpits, one on the west side, 
the other on the east. These are symbolic of the 
offices of the Melchizedek and Aaronic Priesthoods 
and accommodated their presidencies. 

The construction of the temple was abruptly 
slowed with the call of zion’s camp to Missouri, 
though many of the women, older men, and the 
infirm remained in Kirtland. Sidney rigdon, of 
the First Presidency, recorded walking the walls of 
the temple “by night and day and frequently wet¬ 
ting the walls” with his tears, praying for the com¬ 
pletion of the temple. At other times the work was 
slowed because of harassment and threats by ene¬ 
mies of the Church. Elder George A. Smith re¬ 
called that sometimes guards attended the temple 
day and night and worked with a trowel in one 
hand and a gun in the other. 

The women—who, Joseph once remarked, 
were “first in temple labors”—did spinning, knit¬ 
ting, and sewing so that temple laborers would 
have clothes to wear. To give the exterior glaze a 
sparkling appearance, the women contributed 
glassware to be broken in bits and applied to the 
plaster. In his dedicatory prayer, Joseph referred 
to the sacrifice of the Saints: “For thou knowest 
that we have done this work through great tribula¬ 
tion; and out of our poverty we have given of our 
substance to build a house to thy name, that the 
Son of Man might have a place to manifest himself 
to his people” (D&C 109:5). 

An estimated 1,000 people attended the dedi¬ 
cation on March 27, 1836. A repeat dedication cer¬ 
emony was held on March 31. It was a time of great 
rejoicing. Dedicatory anthems were sung, includ¬ 
ing “The Spirit of God Like a Fire Is Burning,” 
which was written for the occasion. The sacrament 
was administered. The inspired dedicatory prayer, 
filled with Hebraic overtones, became the pattern 
for all subsequent temple dedications. In it, the 
Prophet pleaded with the Lord for the visible man¬ 
ifestation of his divine presence (the Shekhinali), as 
in the Tabernacle of Moses, at Solomon’s temple, 
and on the day of Pentecost, “And let thy house be 
filled as with a rushing mighty wind, with thy 
glory” (D&C 109:37; cf. Ex. 29:43; 33:9-10; 2 Chr. 
7:1-3; Acts 2:1-4). Many recorded the fulfillment 
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Interior of the Kirtland Temple, facing the Melchizedek 
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of that prayer. Eliza R. Snow wrote, “The ceremo¬ 
nies of that dedication may be rehearsed, but no 
mortal language can describe the heavenly mani¬ 
festations of that memorable day. Angels appeared 
to some, while a sense of divine presence was real¬ 
ized by all present, and each heart was filled with 
‘joy inexpressible and full of glory”’ (Tullidge, p. 
95). After the prayer, the entire congregation rose 
and, with hands uplifted, shouted hosannas “to 
God and the Lamb” (see hosanna shout). 

The climax of the spiritual outpouring oc¬ 
curred on April 3, 1836, when the Savior appeared 
in the Kirtland Temple to Joseph Smith and Oliver 
cowdery and said, “For behold I have accepted 
this house, and my name shall be here; and I will 
manifest myself to my people in mercy in this 
house” (D&C 110:7). Then three other personages 
of former dispensations, or eras, came and restored 
KEYS OF THE PRIESTHOOD: Moses restored the 
keys of the gathering of Israel, Elias restored keys 
of the gospel of abraham, and Elijah restored 
the keys of SEALING. These keys represent three 
different aspects of the mission of the Church. 

Without the keys restored in the Kirtland 
Temple, the Latter-day Saints would not have au¬ 
thority to perform the ordinances in their many 
temples. Washings and anointings had been 
given in January 1836. After attending to the wash¬ 
ing of feet, Joseph assured the quorums that he 
“had given them all the instruction they needed” 
to go forth and build up the kingdom of God, hav¬ 
ing “passed through all the necessary ceremonies” 
(TPJS, p. 110). These ceremonies were prelimi¬ 
nary to the fulness of the ordinances and the tem¬ 


ple endowment later administered in the Nauvoo 
Temple. 

Abandoned by the Saints after severe perse¬ 
cution, the Kirtland Temple was for a time in the 
hands of dissidents. Today it is owned by the 
REORGANIZED CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF 
latter day saints and is used as a visitors cen¬ 
ter. It has been recognized as a National Historic 
Site. 
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KNOWLEDGE 

Latter-day Saints believe that certain forms of 
knowledge are essential for salvation and eternal 
life (John 17:3). The Prophet Joseph smith taught 
that “a man is saved no faster than he gets knowl¬ 
edge, for if he does not get knowledge, he will be 
brought into captivity,” and thus human beings 
have a need for “revelation to assist us, and give us 
knowledge of the things of God” (TPJS, p. 217). 
One of the purposes of the priesthood, which is the 
authority to administer the gospel, is to make this 
saving “knowledge of God” available to all (D&C 
84:19). Those who die without a chance to obtain a 
knowledge of the gospel of Jesus Christ will be 
given opportunity to receive and accept the gospel 
in the life after death to become “heirs of the celes¬ 
tial kingdom” (D&C 128:5; 137:7-9; 138:28-34; 

see SALVATION OF THE DEAD). 

Knowledge makes possible moral agency and 
freedom of choice (John 8:32; 2 Ne. 2:26-27; Hel. 
14:30-31; Moro. 7:15-17). Those who receive 
knowledge are responsible to live in accordance 
with it. Those who sin after having received knowl¬ 
edge of the truth by revelation bear greater con¬ 
demnation than those who sin in ignorance (Heb. 
10:26-27; 2 Pet. 2:20-21; Mosiah 2:36-39; Alma 
24:30), while mercy is extended to those who sin in 
ignorance, or without knowledge of the truth 
(Mosiah 3:11; Alma 9:14-17; Hel. 7:23-24). 
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Knowledge is one of the gifts of the spirit that 
all people are commanded to seek (1 Cor. 12:8; 
Moro. 10:9-10; D&C 46:17-18). Knowledge of the 
truth of the gospel of Christ is conveyed as well as 
received by the power of the Holy Ghost (Moro. 
10:5; 1 Cor. 2:9-16; D&C 50:19-21). Similarly, 
knowledge of the mysteries of God also comes 
through personal revelation. Shared knowledge of 
the things of God is available in the scriptures and 
other teachings of his prophets. 

Knowledge is closely associated in scripture 
with other virtues such as meekness, long suffer¬ 
ing, temperance, patience, godliness, kindness, 
and charity (2 Pet. 1:5-7; D&C 4:6; 107:30-31; 
121:41-42). It is intimately related to truth; genu¬ 
ine knowledge is truth (D&C 93:24). Knowledge is 
understood to be an active, motivating force rather 
than simply a passive awareness, or collection of 
facts. This force is seen, for example, in acts of faith 
(Alma 32:21-43) and obedience (1 Jn. 2:4). The 
word “knowledge” is also used to refer to vain or 
false knowledge, and to the pride that often comes 
with knowledge based on human learning unac¬ 
companied by righteousness and the spirit and 
knowledge of God (1 Cor. 8:1-2; 2 Tim. 3:7; 2 Ne. 
9:28-29). 

All people are encouraged to seek deeply and 
broadly to gain knowledge of both heavenly and 
earthly things (D&C 88:77-80). Such knowledge 
comes by study of the works of others, and also by 
faith (D&C 88:118). The LDS Church has tradi¬ 
tionally encouraged and supported the pursuit of 
knowledge and education by its members. Knowl¬ 
edge gained through study and also by faith is ob¬ 
tained “line upon line and precept upon precept” 
(D&C 98:11-12; 128:21). All knowledge gained in 
this life stays with those who attain it and rises with 
them in the resurrection, bringing some advantage 
in the life to come (D&C 130:18-19). The next life 
holds the promise of “perfect knowledge” or un¬ 
derstanding (2 Ne. 9:13-14). 
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KSL RADIO 

KSL is a clear-channel Salt Lake City radio station, 
1160 on the dial. Originally an independent KZN, 
it went on the air May 6, 1922. The Church bought 
controlling interest in the station on April 21, 
1925. 

Earl J. Glade, pioneer broadcaster, was gen¬ 
eral manager of the station for its first twenty 
years. He set standards and policies that continue 
to the present: a strong local and international 
news service, community and cultural interde¬ 
pendence, and sponsorship of quality-of-life 
improvements. 

In 1932 KSL changed affiliation from NBC to 
CBS and, in the same year, increased its power to 
50,000 watts. The station reaches into all the 
United States west of the Mississippi and, by occa¬ 
sional “skips,” is heard as far away as New Zealand 
and Norway. 

On December 26, 1946, KSL began broad¬ 
casting the first FM radio signal in Utah under the 
call letters of KSL-FM, and on June 1, 1949, KSL 
Television went on the air. The FM station was 
sold in 1978. KSL-TV has a survey area that in¬ 
cludes seven western states. 

In 1961, Bonneville corporation was cre¬ 
ated to give unified leadership to KSL and other 
broadcasting entities acquired and developed 
by the Church. 
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